CHAPTER III

SHAKESPEARE

SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR remarked In his book on the

Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith that * great drama can
only live when it is acted.5

This seems a commonplace statement at first sight,
but Shakespeare in particular suffered for long from
a failure to appreciate the truth of it. Some critics
went so far as to refer to his plays as poems, giving
the impression that they were meant merely to be
read in the study or commented on in the class-room.
There can be no more fatal mistake than this.

A play only really becomes a play when it is staged.
It needs more than an author to complete it. It
requires the services of players, producer and audience
as well. The extent of the role played by the producer
is open to question. Much ink has been spilt and
many tempers lost in discussing it. But the principle
remains unaffected. A great play read, but not
produced, can be no more satisfactorily enjoyed or
appraised than a book with the leaves uncut.

The ill-treatment which Shakespeare endured was
due in large measure to the alteration in stage conditions
inaugurated at the Restoration and progressively
increased ever since. Bit by bit the projecting apron
stage was withdrawn. The system of lighting intro-
duced by Garrick after his visit to France, which
illuminated the space behind the proscenium arch, caused
the area in front to be less and less used and hastened the
advent of the modern picture-frame stage, with the
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